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The Comité Norteamericano Pro México, A. C. 
(Committee of North Americans for Mexico, Civil 
Association), is a nonprofit organization of United States 
citizens, resident in Mexico, formed for the purpose of 
promoting better understanding between the peoples of 
our two countries and to benefit economically the Republic 
of Mexico. 

We North American residents and businessmen who 
formed this program, and who carry it out with voluntary 
work and monetary contributions, are motivated primarily 


THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES. ARE 


Algodonera Hohenberg, S. A. de C. V. 
American Airlines de México, S. A. 
Anderson Clayton & Co. S. A. de C. V. 
Barney Collins 

Asbestos de México, S. A. 

Bakelite de México, S. A. 

Casa William Mayer, S. A. 

Celanese Mexicana, S. A. 

Cia. Hulera El Popo, S. A. 

Cia. Hulera Euzkadi, S. A. 

Cia. Hulera Goodyear Oxo, S. A. 

Cia. Minera de Pefioles, S. A. 

Cia. Mexicana de Explosivos, S. A. 
Cia. Singer de M&quinas de Coser 
Colgate Palmolive, S. A. 

Comercial Tropical, S. A. 

Cummins de México, S. A. 

DuPont, S. A. de C. V., 

Dow Chemical Inter-American 

Elizabeth Arden de México, Inc. 

Eastern Air Lines, S. A. 

Ford Motor Co. S. A. 

General Electric, S$. A. de C. V. 
General Motors de México, S. A. de C. V. 
Guillette Safety Razor Co. of México, Inc. 
H. Steele y Cia. S. A. 
Hoffman-Pinther & Bosworth, S. A. 








y SOMETHING NEW IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


by a sincere desire to help the country in which we live. 
We also realize that any successful efforts in strengthening 
the economy of Mexico will inevitably result in benefit 
to all concerned. 

We believe that, knowing both countries as we do, we 
are unusually well situated to explain convincingly 
Mexico’s many advantages and attractions to other North 
Americans. 

Further, we believe that a friendly, strong neighbor to 
the south is an indispensable asset to the United States. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS CAUSE: 


Hotel Victoria (Taxco) 

Intercontinental Hotels Corp. 

Joy Sullivan Machinery Co. S. A. 

Kodak Mexicana, Ltd. 

La Libertad Cia. General de Seguros, S. A. 
Mexico Travel Advisors 

Minnesota Mfra. de México, S. A. de C. V. 
Mobil Oil de México, S. A. 

Monsanto Mexicana, S. A. 

Motores Reconstruidos, S. A. 

National Carbon Eveready, S. A. 

Pan American de México Cia. de Seguros, S. A. 
Pan American World Airways 

Phileo, S. A. de C. V. 

Publicidad D'Arcy, S. A. 

RCA Victor Mexicana, S. A. de C. V. 
Resortes Mecédnicos, S. A. 

Sanborns Hermanos, S. A. 

Sears Roebuck de México, $. A. 

Shirley Courts, S. A. 

The Coca Cola Export Corp. 

The National Cash Register Co. México, S. A. 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Trans World Airlines de México, S. A. de C. V. 
U. S. Rubber Mexicana, S. A. 

Young & Rubicam, México, S. A. 
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% Atenas, 42-602 


(Committee of U. S. Citizens for Mexico) 
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S FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco, December 
3-12. Religious festivities culminate 
with a great homage to the Virgin 
of Guadalupe. Attractions include 


ve. romerias, bullfights and cockfights, 
ing in addition to traditional dances in 
efit the church courtyards, 


we | Tecatitlan, Jalisco, December 3 - 12. This is 


gly one of the most picturesque towns 
rth in Mexico, where the Guadalupana 

fiestas are celebrated with tremen- 
t to dous enthusiasm, and colorful re- 
tes. gional dances are performed. 
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Patzcuaro, Michoacan, December 8. 
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WHAT TO SEE, WHERE TO GO IN 
DECEMBER 





Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, December 5 -12. 


This frontier city observes the an- 
niversary of its founding. Daily, in 
the public plazas, groups execute 
the beautiful Los Matachines dance. 


Tradi- 
tiona] fiesta of Our Lady of Health. 
Grand procession of the faithful, 
and parades of carts adorned with 
flowers and images and carrying 
the region’s loveliest girls. Dances 
featured include Los Viejitos, Mo- 
ros y Cristianos, Los Listones and 
Las Mojigangas. 


Villa de Guadalupe, D. F., December 12. Day 


dedicated to Our Lady of Guadalu- 
pe, Mexico’s patron saint. Accord- 
ing to religious tradition, on this 
date more than three centuries ago, 
on the Hill of Tepeyac, the Virgin 
appeared to an Indian named Juan 
Diego, asking him to build Her a 
temple on Tepeyac. When the In- 
dian told the ecclesiastica] author- 
ities of the incident, they refused to 
believe him, whereupon an image 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe mirac- 
ulously appeared on the cloak 
Juan was wearing. Thus convin- 
ced, the authorities proceeded with 
the construction of the monumen- 
tal temple which at present is a 
National Sanctuary, the Basilica de 
Guadalupe. 

Few religious festivals are cele- 
brated with as much jubilation as 
this day; pilgrimages, indigenous 
dances, serenades at the door of the 
Basilica, solemn religious rites lend 
vigorous color to the observance, 
attended by thousands. 


Espita, Yucatan, December 19-26. Fiestas 


connected with the celebration of 



























OF SPECIAL INTEREST 





Thursday 1 to Wednesday 7 __ Premiere in 


Mexico of the Kovach-Rabovsky 
ballet. (See Music.) 











Friday 2 __ “Sneak preview”, so to 
speak, of the first songs completed 
of Carlos Chavez’ opera, commis- 
sioned by the New York City Center, 
and tentatively named Panfilo y 
Loreta. Singers: Concha de Los 
Santos, Carlos Puig, Miguel Botello, 
Salvador Garcia Larios. Chavez at 
the piano. 8 pm at Colegio Nacio- 
nal, Luis Gonzalez Obregén 23. 





Friday 2 to Sunday 4 __ [VY International 
Open Championship Water Skiing 
contest in Acapulco. (See Sports.) 





Sunday 4 __ Top-flight matadors open 
professional bullfight season. (See 
Bullfights). 


Monday 12 __ Day of the Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe, one of the biggest days of 
the year in Mexico. (See Fiestas 
and Spectacles.) 



































Friday 16 to Saturday 24 The Christ 
mas Season in all of Mexico opens 
with nine days of posadas, tradi- 
tional parties which recall the Holy 


Family’s journey to Bethlehem. 


Thursday 22 —_ Anniversary of the death 
of the liberator, José Maria More. 
los y Pavén. Speeches, musical 

programs. 


Friday 23 — Festival of the Radishes 
in Oaxaca. In one of Mexico’s most 
colorful fairs, figures of people and 
animals are cleverly carved out of 
the giant radishes of the region and 

sold at booths in the main plaza. 


Saturday 24 _. Noche Buena, the Good 
Night. Throughout the country, 
Christmas High Mass is held in 

splendidly decorated churches, 


Wednesday 28 _. Dia de los Inocéntes, 
Mexico’s equivalent of April Fool’s 
Day, with the same sort of pranks. 
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“Your Host in Mexico” 
Luis Moya 5 Mexico 1, D. F. 











Christmas: posadas; pastorelas, 
which are scenic presentations by 
young people of the Biblical account 
of the Nativity; popular dances, 
including La Jarana, regional dance 
reminiscent of the Aragonese Jota. 


ART 


Galeria de Arte Contemporaneo, Amberes 
12. Collective exposition of paint- 
ings of Olga Costa, Trinidad Oso- 
rio, Guerrero Galvan, Estrada and 


Gordillo. Open 11 am to 7:30 pm. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Oil 


paintings of Federico Cantti. Open 
10 am to 7 pm. 


Palace of Fine Arts, Juarez and San Juan 
de Letran. Permanent exhibit of 
painting, sculpture and ceramics; 
popular, colonial, pre-Hispanic and 
contemporary art; murals by Si- 
queiros, Orozco, Tamayo and Rive- 
ra in foyer. Open 10 am to 5:30 
pm, closed Mondays. 

Pérgola de la Alameda Central, upstairs 
in the Alameda bookstore, across 
from Fine Arts Palace. Permanent 
exhibit of paintings by Mexican 
artists, famous and unknown. 

Salén de la Plastica Mexicana, Pyebla 154. 
Christmas sales exhibit of paint- 


ings, engravings and sculpture by 
Mexican artists, including: Ignacio 
Aguirre, Ratl Anguiano, Dr. Atl, 
Celia Calderén, Federico Cantu, 
Fernando Castro Pacheco, José 
Chavez Morado, Olga Costa, Dolo- 
res Cueto, German Cueto, Francis- 
co Dosamantes, José Garcia Nare- 
zo. Open 10 am to 6 pm, closed 
Sundays. 


MUSIC 


Ballet Kovach-Rabovsky. For the first 
time in Mexico, this famous com- 
pany will be presented by the Aso- 
ciacién Musical Daniel, direct from 
triumphs in leading Latin Amer- 
ican capitals. Choreographer, Paul 
Szilard; Orchestra Director, Nor- 
man Seacond; dancers, Tatiana 
Grantzeva, Jack Beaber, Nova Ko- 
vach, Istram, Rabovsky, with the 
Fine Arts ballet group. Palace of 
Fine Arts, Dec. 1-7, 9 pm. Programs 
and tickets at J. M. Marroqui 28, 
office 405. 


Madrigal Chorus, ynder the direction of 
the Mexican maestro Luis Sandi, 
and composed of more than 60 
voices of both sexes, is now pre- 
senting its 16th season. 2nd concert, 
December 2, five works of the 
Polish Renaissance of great artistic 
quality, plus beautiful Mexican 
songs. 3rd concert, Dec. 13, two 
master works of the Italian Renais- 
sance: Festino para la Noche del 
Jueves de Carnaval, by Adriano 
Banchieri, and Tricata Musicale, by 
Giovani Crece. Palace of Fine Arts, 
9 pm sharp. Tickets at Fine Arts 
box office. 


Open-Air Concerts of Mexican symphonic 
music, popular airs and works of 
the great masters, by the bands and 
orchestras of various official agen- 
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reporting on Mexico.... 
said 
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Old world luxuries combined with 
all modern conveniences. Solid reput- 
ationoferxcetience. Wholesome food 
served in distinctive restaurants. 
Descas Hines recommended 
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cies, every Sunday in the parks and 
gardens of Mexico City. 


Unicorn Singers, under the direction of 


Geoffrey Hancock, will present 


concerts of Christmas music on 
Dec. 17, 18 and 19. Check The News 
for time and place. 
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Drawing by Conde 


THEATER 


The Lark, by Jean Anouilh, translated 
to English by Christopher Fry, will 
be played in the round by Unicorn 
Players, remembered for their out- 
standing production of Peer Gynt 
two years ago. The play will run 
Dec. 6 through 12, in the Loft of 
Shirley Courts, Villalongin 139. Luis 
Unzueta directs a cast that includes 
Virginia McHenry, Toby Dickins, 
Rodney Colin-Smith, Vail Morford, 
Katherine Walch, Jane Grepe, Dr. 
Julia Baker and others. See The 
News for time and ticket informa- 
tion. 


Bus Stop. William Inge’s current Broad- 
way hit, in English. A fine satire 
on the inner conflicts of a group 
of ordinary people, travelers on a 
cross-country bus, who are obliged 
to spend the night in a roadside 
café. Cast includes Dolly Gottlieb, 
Betty Hayes, Jean Boyd and Ratl 
Chavez. Directed by Robert Wing. 
Players, Inc., Villalongin No. 32. 
25-31-56. Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 8:30 pm, unti] Dec. 10, 


Anna Christie. Translation of one of 


Eugene O’Neill’s early sea plays. 
With film stars Silvia Pinal, Felipe 
Montoya and Wolf Rubinsky in the 
major roles; direction by Tulio 
Demicheli, Teatro 5 de Diciembre, 
Lucerna and Lisboa. 36-51-55. Mon- 
day through Friday 7:30 and 9:45 
pm; Saturdays 6 and 9:45 pm; no 





performance Tuesdays. 


i Fuente Ovejuna. Lope de Vega’s classic 


presented to the public in only ten 
performances, in the Plaza de San- 
to Domingo. Theme of the drama, 
written in verse, is the vengeance 


La Compradora. 


of a people in righting their 
wrongs. With Ofelia Guilmain, di- 
rected by Alvaro Custodio. A pro- 
duction of the National] Institute of 
Fine Arts. Consult the daily papers 
for details, 


Dramatic comedy in 
three acts by Steve Passeur. With 
Emperatriz Carvajal and Francisco 
Miiller, directed by José de J. Ace- 
ves. Teatro del Caracol, Palma and 
Cuba. 21-71-55. Every day at 7:15 
and 9:45 pm. 


Mujeres Calumniadas. Screen, Stage and 


TV stars Anita Blanch, Carmen 
Montejo and Andrea Palma, with 
the enchanting Tana Lynn, portray 
four women who are accused of 
lesbianism, Sala Chopin, Insurgen- 
tes and Puebla. 28-64-21. Wednes- 
day through Saturday, 7 and 9:30 
pm; Sunday 5 and 7:30 pm; closed 
Monday and Tuesday. 


Protesta contra D. Moving drama by 


George Neveux, laid in Russia, 
concerning six mortals who com- 
plain against God, and what hap- 
pens to them. With Jebert Darién, 
Lola Bravo and Ricardo Fuentes. 
Teatro del Globo, Paris 27. 23-73-83. 


Teatro Fabregas, Donceles 24. High comedy 


with the famous theatrical company 
of Paulina Singerman, sister of 
poetess Berta Singerman. Company 
has just completed triumphal] tour 
of Spain and Latin American cap- 
itals. During the season, which will 
last only through December, eight 
well-known works will be present- 
ed. Performances weekdays at 7 
and 9:45 pm; Sundays at 4:15, 7:00 
and 9:45 pm. Call theater, 18-39-60, 
or consult newspapers for details. 








HORSES 


Racing — every Thursday, Saturday 


and Sunday at the Hipéddromo de 
las Américas, one of the world’s 
most beautiful] tracks. During 
December there are two big races: 
Dec. 18, the Windsor Classic with 
a 30,000 peso added purse for 3- 
year-olds and up, 6 furlongs: and on 
Dec. 31, the Mexican Futurity, 
50,000 peso purse, for 2-year-olds, 1 
mile, Racing programs may be 
obtained at the Hotel Reforma, Casa 
Latino Americana on the Cristdébal 
Colén Circle, Sorrento Restaurant 
on Balderas, Regis Pharmacy, Ala- 
meda Pharmacy across from the 
Central Alameda, and in the Cuca- 
racha Bar on Gante and Madero. 


Polo — Sundays at 12 noon, in Campo 


Anahuac, Chapultepec, Games be- 
tween the best teams of Mexican 
and probably some foreign poloists. 
Entrance: boxes by invitation, 
bleachers free. For more informa- 
tion, call the Federacién Mexicana 
de Polo, 35-90-64. 


Charreadas __ Bronco busting, throwing 


wild steers, roping horses at full 
speed, and all the tricks with horse 
and lasso that have made the Mex- 
ican charro world famous are prac- 
ticed every Sunday between 11 am 
and 2 pm at the following rings: 


Rancho La Tapatia, Avenida Mo- 
lino del Rey, near Los Pinos, the 
Presidential Residence, 

Rancho Grande de la Villa, at The 
Green Indians, entrance from the 
Laredo Highway. 


Rancho El Hormiguero, Calzada 


Azcapotzalco-La Villa. 






FOR YOUR 
MONTERREY WEEKEND 
ALL EXPENSE PAID 
PACKAGE TOUR 






Your weekend will be 
worry-free when 
ITISA takes charge of it. 














Specialists in post-convention tours 
ITISA TOURS 

Corregidora 634 P.O Box 123 

Monterrey, N. L. Tel. 3-11-19. 
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Raleigh 903 


Famous everywhere. 


Regardless of price 
you cannot buy 
a finer cigarette! 
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BULLFIGHTS 


Motivated by the thirst for glory 
enjoying the triumph that signifies 
entrance into the Big (professional) 
Season, the novilleros expose their 
lives, especially during the last no- 
villadas of the Little Season. 

On Sunday, November 6, alone 
mishaps were suffered by Marquez, 
El Tulin, Miguel Angel, Jaime Bra- 
vo and Manolo Carmona, in plazas 
of the capital as well as the interior. 
Chucho Arias, fighting in Guadala- 
jara the same day, suffered a cor- 
nada that resulted in the amputa- 
tion of his leg, eliminating him 
forever from bullfighting. 

But such accidents are risks of the 
profession, To the best fighters, the 
corridas bring fame, fortune and 
glory. 

Mexico City rings: 


El Toreo, Plaza de Cuatro Caminos. 
Novilladas every Sunday at 4 pm, 
with the novilleros of the moment: 
Henriquez, Hebert Vega, Homero 
Castillejos, Alberto Galvan, Daniel 
Maldonado, Antonio Izquierdo and 
others. Complete programs and 
tickets at the América Parking Lot, 
Juarez 42, from 10 am to 7 pm. 
The Big Season will probably be 
initiated here in mid-December, 


Plaza México, Avenida Insurgentes. In- 
auguration of the Big Season on 
Dec, 4 with: César Girén, Venezue- 
lan; Paco Méndez, Portuguese; Ju- 
lio Aparicio, Spanish; and the Mex- 
icans Luis Procuna, Rafael Rodri- 
guez, Antonio Velazquez, and Jesus 
Cérdoba. During the season, other 
equally famous fighters will be 
contracted. The bulls fought in 
these professional corridas are the 
bravest produced by the various out- 
standing breeding ranches. Every 
Sunday at 4 pm, Tickets and pro- 
grams at Izazaga 23 and at the 
Plaza box office after 2 pm. 


Plaza El Cortijo, Damasco 55, Colonia 
Romero Rubio, near the Central 
Airport. Novilladas every Sunday 
at 4:30 pm with novilleros who are 
beginners, but full of valor. This 
small ring has a genuine taurine 
atmosphere, easily perceived by the 
visitor. Before witnessing the corri- 
das one may view an exhibit of 
accoutrements of the spectacle. For 
more information call 36-28-37 or 
24-78-07. 


SPORTS 


American Football __ at University City 
Stadium. This month, on a date to 
be announced, the big game be. 
tween the Mexican Nationa] Selec. 
tion and a North American team, 
probably the University of the Air, 
will be played to win the Giant 
Silver Cup. This game ranks with 
the Poli-Universidad classic in im.- 
portance. Proceeds will go to assist 
the victims of hurricanes Hilda and 
Janet. 


Baseball —. at Social Security Stadium, 
Av. Cuauhtémoc and Calzada del 
Obrero Mundial. Beto Avila of the 
Cleveland Indians, Jim Rivera of 
the White Sox, Brooklyn catcher 
Charlie Thompson, Jonny Lippman 
of the Havana Sugar Kings are 
among the star players who are 
participating in the Mexican Win- 
ter Baseball season. Thursday and 
Friday at 7:30 pm; Saturday 3:15 
pm; Sunday 11:30 am. 


Basketball. _._ On Dec. 1, 2 and 4 the 
National Feminine Basketball 
Championship, sponsored by the 


Mexican Youth Institute, will come 
to an end. Games at 6:30 pm in 
the National Auditorium, Paseo de 
la Reforma. 

Dec. 6, 7 and 8 will probably see, 
in the National Auditorium, an 
International Basketball Series 
between teams of the Mexican and 
Cuban Intercollegiate Leagues, the 
games to start at 6:30 pm. 

From Dec. 3 to 14, the tropical city 
of Poza Rica, Veracruz, schedules 
the National Basketball Champion- 
ship, in which champion teams of 
the various states will participate. 

At the end of December it is ex- 
pected that the Paris University 
Club basketball team will arrive in 
Mexico from the U.S. to engage in 
a series of games with the best 
Mexican team. Of special] interest 
because it will be the first time that 
a European basketball team has 
played in Mexico. Watch news: 
papers for details. 


Boxing — at the Arena Coliseo, Pert 
77. Exciting matches between local 
favorites, including the flyweight 
boxer Pdjaro Moreno who is, after 
El Ratén Macias, the current sen- 
sation among Mexican fight fans. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 9 pm. 
Tickets at box office after 7 pm. 
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Frontén (Jai-Alai) —_ the fastest game in 


the world with exciting betting. At 
Frontén México, Ramos Arizpe and 
Plaza de la Republica, across from 
the Monument to the Revolution. 
Games daily from Tuesday to Sun- 
day, 7:30 pm. Expert Basque play- 
ers. Three games, two quinielas 
and a daily double. Until Dec, 10 
only. At Frontén Coldén, Ignacio 
Ramirez 15, attractive Spanish 
girls, experts in frontenis, play 
here with racquets instead of bas- 
kets. Games daily, except Friday, 
at 4:30 pm. 


| Soccer —- at University City Stadium: 


Sunday, Dec. 4, América v. Zacate- 
pec; Thursday 8, Necaxa v. Guada- 
lajara; Sunday 18, América v. Atlas. 
At Ciudad de los Deportes, Av. In- 
surgentes: Sunday 11, Atlante v. 
Irapuato. Sunday at 12 noon, Thurs- 
days at 8:30 pm. Games also in 
Guadalajara, Puebla, Leén, Tampi- 
co, Zacatepec, Toluca, Irapuato, Za- 
mora, Cuautla. 


Softball __ from Nov. 26 to Dec, 4, 


Fifth International Softball series 
between major local teams and 
Ases Toledanos (National Cuban 


Champions) and the Cuban Armed 
Air Forces, The Cuban teams will 
play one match against each local 
team, each session to consist of two 
games. Loma Hermosa, across from 
the Hipéddromo de las Américas on 
Dec. 1 and 2 at 2 and 4 pm; in the 
Centro Deportivo Israelita on Dec. 
3 at 2 and 4 pm, and on Dec, 4 at 
10 am and 12 noon, 


Tennis — Federa] District Champion- 


ship matches, in which such Mex- 
ican tennis aces as Humberto Pala- 
fox, Mario Llamas, El Pajarito 
Esteban Reyes, Yola and Mela Ra- 
mirez, Rosa Maria La Pajarita 
Reyes and others will participate, 
come to a close Dec, 1-4. Matches 
daily beginning at 1 pm in the Cen- 
tro Deportivo Chapultepec, Mariano 
Escobedo 666, and at the Reforma 
Club, 


Water Skiing — jn Acapulco, Dec. 2-4. 


IV International Open Champion- 
ship Water Skiing contest, in which 
three world champions will com. 
pete: Alfredo Mendoza Torres, of 
the famous school at Cypress Gar- 
dens, Florida; Willa McGuire, who 
won the title in the last world com- 

















Here is why no other electric shaver can match 
the efficiency of the NEW REMINGTON 
“SUPER 60° 
To imitate this cutting head, a manufacturer would have to buy 
the highest quality surgical steel and engineer it to tolerances 
that rival those of the finest watches. Remington Rand has ex- 
celled in this kind of engineering for over 81 years, and has 
produced and sold 15 million electric shavers ! No other shaver 
manufacturer can match this record... no other shaver can 
greom you as cleanly and efficiently as the new Remington 


Super 60 





Ask for a demonstration. 


Easy purchase terms can be arranged 


Insurgentes 30 
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petition in Lebanon; and Carlitos 
Ochoa, the young Mexican consider- 
ed “child champion of the Univer- 
se.” It is probable that experts 
Scottie Scott and Butch Rosenberg, 
of Cypress Gardens, also will com- 
pete, together with Mexico’s most 
outstanding skiers, 


Wrestling — at Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. 


This rude sport has thousands of 
enthusiastic fans in Mexico who 
lend a very special atmosphere to 
the matches. Fights between the 
usual sophisticated contenders of 
Savage aspect every Friday at 8:30 
pm, every Sunday at 5 pm. Tickets 
at the box office, 


LORE 


Cockfights — specially bred birds and a 


quantity of pesos are risked every 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday at 
San Bartolo Naucalpan, 10 miles 
beyond the suburb of Tacuba. 


Costumes -_ Mexico’s colorful regional 


dress exhibited in style shows, plus 
a lecture on the correct wearing of 
the rebozo. Wednesdays at 9 pm at 
the Sala Riveroll, Colén 35. 


Dances — a contest in Indigenous Ta- 


rascan Dances will be held in Urua- 
pan, Michoacdn, Dec. 1-7. Few op- 
portunities like this one are avail- 
able to the traveler to view the 
most beautiful and authentic Mex- 
ican dances, regally executed by 
true Tarascan Indians. Groups of 
Indians from the region will 
present themselves daily to ex- 
ecute, among others, the dances of 
Los Viejitos, Las Magdalenitas, Los 
Moros, La Danza del Pescado. 
Also, folk songs in the Indian 
tongue, accompanied by primitive 
instruments, 

On Dec, 11, in the National Audi- 
torium, Paseo de la Reforma, the 
Spanish Covadonga Group will 
present an artistic festival; typical 
dances from all regions of Spain, 
to the accompaniment of gaitas, 
tamboriles, accordions, harmonicas 
and flutes, by the most beautiful 
girls of the Spanish colony in Mex- 
ico. Complete program to be an- 
nounced. 

Fridays, throughout the month, 
the Circulo Rodém (Rotary Club), 
Londres 15, will present Mexican 
folk dance sessions. For informa- 
tion cal] 25-09-20. 





We like to emulate the tailor, or 
better still, hatter, by taking the 
measure of our fellow man. If, for 
example, your visitor makes no com- 
ment on the magnificent sculpture 
which you have placed ostentatiously 
in full view of the chair you have 
insisted on his sitting in, then he is 
a jealous man. If he compliments you. 
then he is an avaricious man. And if 
he praises the sculpture, you have the 
measure of a friend. 


We credit this anecdote to a priest 
friend of ours. One of his parishioners 
found that a housemaid was collecting 
the small plastic black bears which are 
attached to the bottles of Oso Negro, 
or Black Bear, gin. Upon being 
questioned the maid said that she 
wanted the trinkets to make a rosary. 
The priest was so much pleased that 


he neglected to instruct the parishioner 
to give the maid little bears from 
unopened bottles. 


In a previous issue of this magazine 
we were shown by our artist compan- 
ion as holding on to our halo while 
riding in a taxi. This makes us recall 
that men have sought inspiration 
sitting in many ways: by sitting in a 
cold room, or in a Swedish bath, or 
at a bar, or on a mountain top, or 
even driving. But never, we think, has 
it been found riding in the back seat. 


Although unschooled in philology, we 
have undertaken to classify the 
languages which, to us, are not Ro- 
mance, Slavic, Indo-European, Malayo- 
Polynesian, with many an etc., but 
rather these: feminine language, 
masculine language, the written, the 
spoken, the transmitted and amplified, 
the imaginary, the technical, the vul- 
gar, the foreign, and finally, or firstly, 
the dead. If we have omitted any it 
must be the animal in us. 


ANGUS. 
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GOURMETS 


Dear Anita Brenner: 

Thanks a lot for sending me sample 
copies of Mexico This Month. It is a 
handsome, informative and _ highly 
readable magazine, and doubtless will 
be of great value in attracting tour- 
ists to Mexico. Congratulations. 

The “Knife and Fork” column on 
norteno cookery made my mouth wa- 
ter. I was born in Pecos County, Te- 
xas, where the population was (and 
still is) at least 70 per cent Mexican. 
I was weaned on nortefio cooking and 
have introduced it to gourmets in 
Paris, London, Rome, Vienna and 
other culinary capitals where my 
newspaper career has taken me. 

In the past I have devoted several 
of my “Man in the Kitchen” columns 
to the food of Mexico, and in the 
column scheduled for publication here 
on November 13, you and your maga- 
zine are my subjects. Again, thanks 
and good luck. 

Cordially yours, 
Pierre de Rohan 
New York Post 


DISCOVERIES 
Dear Miss Brenner: 


What a delight to have discovered 
the magazine Mexico This Month, This 
is a wonderful idea, and I hope your 


i circulation increases by leaps and 


bounds. 
Most sincerely, 
Louise D. Nicolson 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


Dear Miss Brenner: 

Please send me your most interes- 
ting magazine for six months. I saw 
the October number at the Toledo 
Public Library, where I work, and 
enjoyed it. The magazine is read a 
lot, as are your books. 

Very truly yours, 
Irene Ditzel 
Toledo, Ohio, 


KINDRED SPIRIT 


To the Editor: 


Several numbers of your magazine 
have come to my desk, sent to me by 
a friend in Mexico. I read the maga- 
zine with appreciation and delight. 
It speaks to me with greater force 
than it would to many others for the 
reason that in 1921 the late martyred 
President Alvaro Obregén called me 


to Mexico to discover what I could do 
to get American recognition of his 
government. 

As the matter could not be carrieq 
on by correspondence, I went to Me. 
xico at his request and established a 
news sheet, titled The Week in Mexico, 
It was a news sheet reporting facts 
to more than two thousand American 
papers. Morover it was sent to every 
member of Congress in both houses, 
to every governor of every state in 
the Union; and as moreover I had an 
intimate friendship with the late Pre. 
sident Harding, I got what I wanted, 

In 1925 I was called by my govern. 
ment to go abroad and gave up the 
paper. I am glad you are doing this 
fine work for Mexico. Good luck to 
you. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Adolphe de Castro 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DOLLAR DUE 
Gentlemen: 


I think I just “ran across a dollar” 
on page one of your magazine: Hie- 
roglyph. If not, let me know and I'll 
send you the dollar. 

George W. Divine 
La Jolla, Calif. 

That’s mighty close to “running up 
a bill”, but not quite close enough, so 
we're looking forward to receiving the 
dollar, 


REFERENCE 
Dear Sir: 


My class is stadying about Mexico, 
would you please send me your Illus- 
trated magazine in English, Thank 
You. 

Sincerely Yours, 
Richard Sostanian 
New York City. 


CUSTOM MADE 
Dear Anita Brenner: 


Guest Airways has just begun a 
new service your readers may want 
to take advantage of. We will handle 
all customs details for travelers or 
traveling packages. People in Mexico 
can prepay customs charges on pack- 
ages to the States —and we take 
care of all the running to Government 
offices. We would be happy to have 
your readers make use of this service. 


Sincerely, 
Florencia Garcia Bravo 
Guest Airways. 
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Blithely about to put pen to paper 
(having been ordered to recline, relax 
and repose, which makes typing acro- 
batic) to state that December in Mex- 
ico is a month peppered with holidays, 
we remembered just in time — with 
the production department breathing 





IN THIS ISSUE 


We offer, for holiday sam- 
pling, a package of Christmas 
in Mexico, complete with par- 
ties and pifatas, music and 
flowers (orchids, no _ less!); 
suggestions for treasure hunt- 
ing if you’re low in loot, plus 
our artist Vlady’s unique map 
of one of the world’s most 
fabulous markets. 


and 


Our Regular Features 
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heavily down our neck — that some- 
thing of the sort had already been said 
in September and maybe too in April 
or May. 

There are, to be sure, things other 
than time of year to write about, but 
December is a time in which every- 
body’s mind is primarily on subjects 
seasonal. Here, perhaps not quite so 
much though, because the fact is that 
in Mexico holiday time is just a matter 
of degree: nth in December, perhaps, 
but also in September, April, May, 
and... you see how it is? And any 
month is fiesta month somewhere in 
Mexico, if not throughout the country 
as a whole. 

There is, also, a custom called “mak- 
ing the bridge”, which consists of 
picking up and incorporating into the 
holiday-break, any loose non-holidays 
lying around within what logically 
ought to be one single, unified and 
beautiful whole. As for instance, if a 
holiday happens to fall on a Thursday, 
you begin the break on Wednesday 
noon, pick up and include Friday, add 
Monday for symmetry (and to drive 
home in) and begin to work bright 
and sharp Tuesday morning at around 
eleven o’clock. 

If al] this sounds as if very little 
work ever gets done here in the land 
of today’s-a-fiesta, this is strictly an 
error. Work gets done fast, and over 
long hours, and with intense, almost 
warlike concentration, the object being, 
to get it done and proceed with the 
really important business of living, 
which is, as any right-minded person 
knows, enjoyment. Those whose work 
happens to coincide, happily, with their 
pleasures —such as artists, and some 
professionals— put so many hours into 
it that their total production some- 
times seems staggeringly huge, to out- 
siders; as if they never did anything 
else, which in some cases is true. 

But the emphasis is different. Not, 
as in most of the western world, on 
accomplishment, achievement, work 
done, money in the bank, etc. The im- 
portant moment, the climax towards 
which all living builds, is Sunday, the 
holiday, the fiesta, the break-cum-mer- 
rymaking and general celebration. 


A long time ago we wrote a book, 
Idols Behind Altars, which traced the 
pagan pattern underneath much of 
Mexico’s religion and art, and describ- 
ed how two cultures became so in- 
tergrown and amalgamated that they 
peaceably became one. Nowadays, the 
two are rapidly adding another, com- 
ing from over the Rio Grande. We are 
adopting and assimilating holidays 
from the U.S., and adding them to an 
already more than rich calendar of 
days for enjoyment. 

We've been wondering whether the 
reason why Spanish-Catholic pattern 
and the Indian-Oriental calendar grew 
so well together wasn’t so much, after 
all, the cleverness of the missionary 
friars at adapting and substituting, but 
just the delightful perspective of 
more and bigger fiestas. The Indians, 
indeed, welcomed all the new “gods”, 
and boggled only at giving up any of 
the numerous old ones —each corres- 
ponding to a day of fiesta. 

So Mexico has become a land that 
probably has more holidays to cele- 
brate —and celebrates them— than 
any place on earth. To Americans, 
moving in now in such large and steady 
numbers, to vacation and to stay, this 
outlook seems at first, enchanting, im- 
possible, childlike, not to say ineffi- 
cient and unambitious, as well as, 
sometimes, exasperating beyond belief. 
The moment comes inevitably when the 
frantic stranger faces the almost uni- 
versal choice of foreigners in Mexico: 
acclimate or get ulcers. 

Said acclimatization has produced 
an altogether different kind of “mo- 
dern man” not yet studied by the 
sociologists. Mostly, his satchel of 
values is worn increasingly backward 
and his face lifts more and more into 
the lineaments of serenity and bliss, as 
Buddha Jones goes on about his busi- 
ness. This, when acclimatization has 
been successsful. The others are all 
taking snakeroot or under treatment 
for ulcers, heart ailments, and all the 
other maladies of tension. Ordered by 
their doctors to recline, relax, repose... 














6) 
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There are some visiting firemen 
who are such that you don’t regret 
a moment you spend trying to show 
them around. They come prepared to 
enjoy themselves, and with no fixed 
ideas, They’ve read, they're interested, 
and they have such a relish for life 
that everything becomes interesting 


and enjoyable to them and around 
them, too. 


BOMBEROS 


Such a bombera was Mary Margaret 
McBride, recently down to collect 
materia] for her AP column (syndicat- 
ed to 100 papers) and her NBC 
broadcast (carried by 197 stations). 


Mary Margaret —as almost everyone 
automatically calls her — practically 
invented the interview program. And 
she developed it into a fine art. She 
can make the most tongue-tied author 
eloquent, or restrain the brashest ham. 
She had Erskine Caldwell, a much 
shyer person than one would imagine 
from his books, reminiscing for half 
an hour about his Methodist minister 
father. And locked the late John 
Golden in a separate booth so that he 
could only answer when spoken to, and 
wouldn’t keep interrupting the other 
guests. 


The easy atmosphere Mary Mar- 
garet manages to engender is partly 
due to her enormous interest in (almost 
an ability to completely identify with) 
other people, and to intensive research. 
When she interviews an author (unlike 
some of her imitators) she has read 
his book carefully, and can ask some 
pretty good questions. Besides, she’s 
from Paris, Missouri, so even 
authorities love to explain. 


In Mexico Mary Margaret trotted 
about indefatigably -——- wearing out 
whole posses of guides, couriers, 
translaters and sources of information. 


Persuaded into staying over for the 
Day of the Dead celebrations which 
were supposed to take place at Mixquic 
the night of November Ist, she 
careened over the countryside by the 
light of an enormous harvest moon, 
and found that the ceremonies had 
been postponed to the next night. 


“Oh well’, said she, “I can do a 
dandy column on how I didn’t get to 
see the Day of the Dead.”—D. D. 








Vows and Qumonts 


CARLOS LAZO 


Mexico’s University City is famous 
the world over for the sweeping beauty 
of its architecture, and its big, impa- 
tient freedom of design. 

Less famous, but equally interesting, 
is the subsequently built Communica- 
tions building, also a topflight example 
of what public buildings can be, color- 
ful, spacious, a pleasure to be in on 
even the dreariest errands. 

Famous among architects, is a pri- 
vate house in the Lomas district of 
Mexico City, product of the same de- 
signer’s unshackled imagination: a 
house semi-underground like a _ kiva, 
its shell bedrooms, its core a piece of 
tropics, hauntingly relaxed and private, 
complete with forest pool. 

Famous among contruction engi- 
neers, is the recently finished express 
highway to Acapulco, a tour de force 
in time as well as skill. 

And, known only among office and 
professional associates, is an immense 
volume of “routine” work —each job 
of which the average man could justi- 
fiably make a boast of: highways, 
port works, airstrips, all accumulated 
in only a term at the Communications 
Ministry, under the driving force of 
Architect Lazo, the same man who 
dreamed everything on a University 
City scale, and built much to be re- 
membered for, in less than half a life- 
time. 

Dead in a plane crash a few moments 
after taking off on a routine inspec- 
tion trip, Carlos Lazo left an extraord- 
inary heritage for so young a man; and 
a numbed, unbelieving, desperate grief 
among his friends and colleagues and 
associates, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Soviet pianist Emil Gilgels, with 
whose stocky peasant build and tow- 
headed dead-pan face anything but the 
word “spiritual” could be associated, 
left Mexico City audiences breathless 
last month with the beauty of his mus- 
icianship: clear, vigorous, and yet as 
pure and effortless as angels singing. 

Meanwhile on the same high level 
of human communication, the U. S. 
State Department’s Family of Man 


photo exhibit hit the peak of popularly 
visited art shows, Its message of demo. 
cracy, given on a Walt Whitman note. 
made a deep impression. 

Commented one visitor: “If they can 
keep their policy in the level of this 
and the Saipan operation, The U. §, 
has nothing to worry about from the 
Soviets here —not even Gilgels.” 


OVERTURE 


Economy Secretary Gilberto Loyo, 
back from an officially conducted tour 
of this-side Germany, and Belgium, 
reported considerable interest among 
capitalists and industrialists there, in 
Mexico projects, and offers made of 
technical aid and credit advantages 
for new business, Mexico-German, 


MORE LIGHT 


Big pow-wow of Mexican Light and 
Power’s top brains here last month 
culminated in the announcement of 


plans to expand present capacity to 
double. 


Reorganization brought leading Mex: 
icans into key positions, notably Gui- 
llermo Barroso, industrial and religious 
leader, and Eduardo Suarez, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, to member. 
ship on the Board of Directors. 


Credit for successful negotiating :and 
greatly improved position, public rela- 
tions-wise also, is given, in Mexican 
official circles and the American ‘bus: 
iness community here, to Chairjnan 
William H, Draper, 


ORIENTATION 


New among amity projects is the 
Mexico-U.S. Cultural Relations Insti- 
tute’s “Orientation Course”, an inten- 
sive two weeks series of langmiage and 
culture “indoctrination” for new resi- 
dents (or visitors) modeled on army 
educational techniques. 


The trial course proved umexpectedly 
popular, indicating a real meed met 
with common-sense imaginatfveness, 
and therefore, “Orientation Courses” 
will hencefotth become a regular part 
of the Institute’s program. 
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As December begins, the streets of 
Mexico are invaded by a series of 
strange beings and happenings. Parrot 
and elephant factories start their 
handcraft assembly-line, and their 
ruffled products —the pifiatas— swing 
overhead on poles and store roofs like 
flying saucers from the land of 
Mother Goose. 

Herds of turkeys squawk and gob- 
ble and sprint for cover from the 
polished Cadillacs and mere automo- 
biles that whizz by. Canadian Christ- 
mas trees (Mexican law prohibits cut- 
ting this country’s young forests) 
stretch their northern needles cautious- 
ly in the hot December sunshine. 

Every corner has its sweets stand, 
piled high with candy, long cruller 
ropes of churros, sugared nuts or 
candied tropical fruits. 

Immense clusters of balloons, sail by, 
dragging the little vendor who pipes 
a plaintive whistle. Men from the 
mountain forests stagger into town 
under great bundles of mistletoe and 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Pifiata vendors also offer bright selections of stuffings: honeysweet tangerines, 
lengths of sugar cane, duskyskinned peanuts, candies and jicamas — crisp roots 
that look like turnips, but taste like holiday with a lime juice-and-chile dousing. 
These, plus oranges, bananas, nuts and anything else the shopper fancies, go 
through a special opening into the clay-pot insides of lamb, rabbit or elephant. 
Nobody buys one pifiata — during December, housewives buy them like eggs. 


Marilu Pease 





~~ Popular Arts Musey 


Figures of the Holy Family, in wood, clay 
or wax, are brought from their careful 
wrappings to form the center of each fam- 
ily's intricate and fabulous nacimiento 
creche). This group is Early Colonial. 


The Spanish custom of dressing a man and woman 
to represent Mary and Joseph is still observed at 
big posadas in schools and clubs. Hostess and | 
guests sing the response to the posada song 
begging shelter for the night. 


Jenaro Oliva 





Oliva 


Jenaro Olivares 


Blindfolded and twirled until he's dizzy, a 
guest at a posada is shown where the pifa- 


ta hangs. 


By the time he 
yards away. 


strikes, 


it's 
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Carrying figures of the Holy Family, a posada group 

hurries toward the home where shelter —and a party— 

waits. In small towns, the procession is more solemn, 

and the group will visit many homes. In each, fruits 

and candies await the singers. Below: as procession 

forms, members light candles to guide them through 
the night. 


Mayo 





Mad scramble follows the breaking of a pifatc. The giant shape is 

hung overhead on a rope and moved up and down as blindfolded 

guests try their hand at whacking. Each one gets three tries, and the 

person who manipulates the pifata makes sure no one connects 
until excitement reaches fever pitch. 
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At Christmas, pifiatas are for everyone, young and old; 
but during the remainder of the year they belong 
peculiarly to the realm of children. Breathtakingly lovely, 
and cunningly fashioned, they form an integral part of 
every birthday celebration or other children's fiesta. 
As is evident from the facial expressions in the picture 
at right, anticipation is as much fun as realization. 
Photos Mayo. 
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LA LAGUNILLA 






Bargain Heaven 


By Mary La Montaigne 


Mexico City’s Lagunilla Market, 
probably unique in the world for size, 
diversity and character, is herewith 
served up for you by experts. The 
accompanying map (see next page) is, 
so far as we know, the first effort ever 
made at a truly scientific survey of 
this fascinating territory. Merry 
Christmas and Happy Hunting. Ed. 


La Lagunilla does actually exist, We 
know it does because there are several 
blocks so designated on maps of Mex- 
ico City and also, we have seen it 
with our own eyes; but we don’t really 
believe it. People call it a marketplace 
and, in a way, it is —in much the same 
way that a drug store is a drug store. 
It sprawls and spills over about ten 
blocks. It rambles in and out of doors 
and makes display counters of the 
sidewalks. It has moments of expen- 
sive elegance in the plush antique 
stores, but right in the face of such 
elegance is a marchanta selling cerise 
undies or tacos de panza. 

Browsers and buyers spend their 
Sundays poking about the dusty little 
shops and the piles of oddments on the 
sidewalks hoping to find a brooch that 
belonged to Empress Carlota or a 
mustache cup used by Don Porfirio. 
More practical people go to replace a 
lost hubcap, or car radio. Frequently 
they find the very article they lost 
and are allowed to buy it back. 

Some shops specialize in manufactur- 
ing and assembling antiques. Here 
genuine ancestral portraits can be 
made to order and prism chandeliers 
assembled in the desired shape and 
size. Brass scales, in sizes ranging 


from tiny apothecary to  beef-sized 
butcher, are made from authorized 
antique brass candle sticks and 


assorted other pieces, and chains. 

The sidewalk merchants, being gener- 
ally of transient character, are often 
given to more daring merchandise. 
Occasionally there is one who sells only 
keys — great bunches of keys, but no 
locks. All antique, of course. Others 
specialize in used eye-glasses, with or 
without lens, or old door knobs; 
anything old. 

For the dedicated antique seeker 
there are no happier hunting grounds 
than La Lagunilla. For the bedeviled 
car owner, who will leave his car out 
at night, there is no other recourse. 
For the home decorator, who wants a 
“different touch,” it’s a paradise. But 
for the orphan and the nouveau riche, 
who need a background in a hurry, 
it’s like coming home. Grandma’s old 
pewter tea pot (courtesy of Ramon 
who has the shop right next to the 
one with the clocks and wheels) is 
reverently kept beneath her portrait 
(done on genuine antique canvas by 
Ramén’s talented young cousin — and 
doesn’t little José look just like her!) 

The excitement of the hunt begins 
with the characteristic suppressed 
squeal of the antique buyer who has 
made a “find,” and leads to hard-eyed 
bargaining with the serene shop owner, 
who knows all along how much he 
will get for that article he so carefully 
covered with dust, and hid. 

Quite literally, anything can be 
bought at La Lagunilla. Food and 
clothes and family trees. We have seen 
it. But we still don’t believe it. 
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Drawy in November Sf the year 1957 by Bladimire R. Machado 
I Dunham, Sor the publication nreaxseof this month. 




























































































Lycaste Skinneri (Spanish monjita, “little nun"), a Mexican species 

of orchid from Chiapas, is greatly in demand in Europe. This 

drawing is based on a print made about 1845 for a Belgian 
botanical society. 














By N. Pelham Wright 


Mexico was possibly the first country 
in the world to cultivate orchids, both 
for commerce and enjoyment, though 
the average visitor to our capital would 
be surprised to hear it. For we are 
7,244 feet up in the air here, and no 
species of orchid grows naturally in 
the Valley of Mexico. 

Yet, centuries before Europe even 
became aware of these exotic plants 
the Totonac Indians of Veracruz were 
cultivating the vanilla orchid (Vanilla 
Planifolia) which they prized for its 
beauty, its aroma, and the culinary 
possibilities of its essence. They even 
paid their tribute to the Aztec emperors 
in vanilla... And, at the Aztec capital, 
whose emperors were collectors and 
cultivators of many beautiful things, 
the incredible-looking Stanhopea orchid 
(illustrated here) is recorded as having 
been a great favorite with them, and 
the kings of other entities around 
Tenochtitlan, the imperial city, also 
grew it in their palaces, although it 
hailed from the warm forests of Ve- 
racruz. So, at least so far as America 
and Europe are concerned, the cradle 
of “sophisticated orchid-culture” is in 
the Valley of Mexico. 

Today, it is still a fascinating and 
rewarding pursuit. Southern Mexico 
is almost as much an “orchid country” 
as Brazil, Colombia or Costa Rica and 
many of the native species are of such 
surpassing beauty as to be in demand 
for export, at high prices. 

The term “orchid,” in these notes, 
is not intended to be synonymous with 
what we (rather vulgarly) like to term 
“bosom, or boudoir, orchid.” In expla- 
nation, we should like to say that for 
many people, orchid signifies only 
those large, showy (mainly pink or 
purple) blooms so much in demand 
the world over for ladies’ corsages 
often species (or hybrids) of Cattleya. 

Nowadays they are the main orchids 
of commerce, for which courting males 
(and others) pay astronomical prices 
in New York, Paris and London in 
order to please the current objects of 
their affections. We have these too, in 
Mexico, and we do not wish to enter 


ontinued on page 2 
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Stanhopea Tigrina (Spanish forifo, “little bull; Néhuatl Coatzontecoma- 
xéchitl, “flower in the form of the head of a serpent"), is a Veracruz 
native. This fragrant orchid was grown by Aztec emperors in the I5th 

century. 

















Prof. J. Balme 


Above, left: Lealia Majalis (Spanish flor de mayo, flor de Corpus; Néhuatl 

qua) is in the States of Michoac4n and Querétaro. Right: Odonto- 

glossum Citrosmum falls like snowflakes down Querétaro walls. Below: Cattleya 

Citrina, with languid waxy blossoms and spiky leaves, sprawls along tree limbs 
and fallen trunks in the jungles of Veracruz and Oaxaca. 
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Prof. J. Balme 


M. Dugelby 


Photography is an almost neglected 
art medium in Mexico partly, perhaps, 
because the country’s landscapes and 
people are themselves so striking that 
they require little imagination on the 
part of photographers. Nacho Lépez, 
after a long apprenticeship in news, 
publicity and tourist photography, has 
made it his business to show what 
happens to photography when imagina- 
tion and art are added to technical 
skill, His exhibit last month at the 
Salén de la Pldastica Mexicana, Puebla 
154, sampled an art of subtle shadow 
and movement and get some new high 
standards for photography in Mexico. 


THEATER  Gueonojucto, a city of shuttered windows, shadowed arches ond cobblestoned medieval alleys, looks like the fabulously 
real setting for a play about 16th century Toledo. During the past three years, it has become precisely that: an 
immense theater for the now famous Guanajuato Entremeses, which bring the great works of Miguel de Cervantes 
(end with them, thousands of spectators) to the city. Using the town square, the Plaza de San Roque, os central 
stage, director Enrique Ruelas presents Cervantes’ time and world as well as his stories and characters, portrayed by 
the townspeople themselves. 


Two months ago, Guanajuato and Ruelas won still further fame with the presentation of a@ group of dramatic 
sketches by another great Spanish writer, Lope de Rueda. The director used another plaza, the grand square of Mex- 
iamora, added dances and music. Besieged by requests, Ruelas promised fo repeat the presentation early next year. 
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The late José Clemente Orozco did 
some of his finest work during the 
last few years of feverish activity that 
preceded his death in 1949. Some of 
these had remained almost unknown 
until last October, when the Salén de 
la Plastica Mexicana presented a col- 
lection of oils and drawings done by 
the Mexican master in 1945-46. These 
works had been shown briefly in a 
small exhibit shortly after their com- 
pletion, but had not appeared again 
since that time. The exhibit was not- 
able, also, in two distinct ways: the 
immense number of finished works 
from two years time showed the 
productivity of an artist who worked 
late into the night and often rose 
before dawn to continue painting; and 
this collection signalled, more than 
most, the critical-historical sense of 
life which Orozco expressed with a 
power unlike any other painter’s. 
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Two exhibits, one international, the 
other intensely national, were high 
spots of 1955 art events in Mexico City. 
The Family of Man, Edward Steichen’s 
magnificent exhibit of 503 photographs 
from 68 countries, drew crowds in 
numbers that surprised even art-loving 
Mexico, The collection, which was 
created for the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, won deserved acclaim 
as the “greatest photographic exhibi- 
tion of all time.” As such, it has 
become a notable ambassador of good- 
will to other countries, in visits 
sponsored by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. For Latin America, Car] Sand- 
burg’s prologue and the poetic and 
Biblical phrases which accompany 
photographs are hung in mural-sized 
Spanish translations. But the photo- 
graphs themselves tell the story that 
Steichen created in a “passionate 
spirit of devoted love and faith in 
man”; a story of the universal 
elements and emotions in the every- 
dayness of life, and the essential one- 
ness of mankind throughout the world. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


By J. L. Hellmer. 


Mexico’s charming Christmas cele- 
bration, the posada, reénacts in song 
and dramatic play the pastorale of the 
birth of Christ. Mary and Joseph 
begging for lodging, in search of a 
place where their Son would be born, 
is the “play” carried out every night 
for nine days before Christmas, culmi- 
nating in the gayest of part.es — of 
which the climax is, always, the fun 
of breaking the pinata. 

Each step of the performance has 
its special traditional music, beginning 
with the deeply religious tenderness of 
the litanies sung while “asking for 
lodging” and shifting in mood until 
the last song, Which is comic and pref- 
aces the screaming, laughing scramble 
around the pinata. 

Let’s take a look-in, step by step 
musically, on a typical posada. In the 
country, the guests, usually children, 
‘will gather at some house not far 
from where the party is to be held, 
and there each child is provided with 
a candle which is lit while they form 
in line and slowly begin to parade 
down the cobblestone streets. The 
diamond points of winter stars repeat 
the peaceful flamelets of the line of 
candles and the cold clear sky echoes 
the high sweet voices that ask for 
shelter for the Virgin Mary. The lovely 
faces softly illuminated by the light 
of the candles, and the deeply earnest 
singing, leaves an impression never to 
be forgotten. 

In the city, the procession forms in 
the patio or garden of the house where 
the party is to be held, and here the 
“asking for lodging” is repeated at 
the same door, simulating, however, 
many calls. In both cases the proces- 
sion has begun with a litany, nearly 
always the Kirie eleyson. The song in 
which the pilgrims ask for lodging, 
and are answered from within the 
door, by refusals, is naive as a song 


in a children’s game. It can vary, but 
is usually as follows: 








During the march, the singing can 
change at times to a lovely lullaby, 
sung to the figure of the Christ Child 
that is often carried, cradled, at the 
head of the procession. The one given 
below is the most widely known, and 
is sung not only in this rite but com- 
monly as a lullaby, and often too by 
little girls to their dolls. 
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When, eventually, the kind innkeeper 
is found and the door is opened, it is 
done so with a song of welcome, from 
within the house, as follows: 


Ugtreg team 
reorines 











Then follows what is 
called the pinata song, 
peanuts and candies to “stuff the 
children with...” after which the party 
moves to the patio again, for the pi- 
hata-breaking. 

There is another piece of Christmas 
music common to many parts of 
Mexico, a heritage from Spain, the 
dance of Las Pastoras (sometimes it’s 
written in the masculine, Los Pasto-. 
res). This means “The Shepherds,” 
and is often danced by young girls or 
boys during the Christmas season, 
frequently as much as ten days before 
Christmas. The dancers carry canes 
or thin painted sticks which mark time 
to the slow, stately steps of the dance, 
usually accompanied by a violin alone 
or violin and guitar, or sometimes it 
is done with just singing marking the 
time. 

During the dance, which is usually 
performed in the local churchyard, 
tender verses in simple language about 
the Child Jesus are sung, oiten from 
the point of view of the Mother Mary 
singing her Child to sleep and vision- 
ing His future greatness. ‘he last part 
of the dance is often performed inside 
the church and sometimes it is even 
repeated there in its entirety. 

‘here are also religious dramas, 
someumes sung, Calied Pastoreias, 
which deal witn Chrisimas tnemes, 
and also the villancicos, brought over 
from Spain, Which are similar to carols 
—that 1s, songs of praise tor the new- 
born Savior. 

There are very few commercial 
records available of Mexican Christ- 
mas music. These are listed as follows: 


generally 
calling for 


Las Posadas ........ *P 4051 and 4052 

Cantos Navidefios 

(Christmas Songs) ....... "CM M-93 

Villancicos CM M-102 

Nifios Cantores de Morelia (Morelia 
Boy’s Choir — with some Christ- 
mas selections) ......... CM M-58 


A new LP record by Period of the 
Nifios Cantores de Morelia is about to 
appear, with some Mexican Christmas 
numbers, and probably will be on sale 
in Mexico before Christmas. 

Sheet music of all posada songs, 
including the litanies, is easily obtain- 
able at any book or even stationery 
store, as it is customary for the hosts 
of a posada to supply their guests with 
the words and scores. 
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CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 9) 


silvery Spanish moss, and the mar- 
kets flame with brilliant poinsettias 
and fruits from the hot tropics. 

In a country which makes a party 
out of every month, December is the 
biggest and brightest of them all. It 
means Christmas, but also, and equal- 
ly, the Virgin of Guadalupe, Mexico’s 
beloved Patroness, the “Dark Madonna 
of the Hill of Tepeyac.” On Her day, 
Dec, 12, hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who bear Her name cele- 
brate with parties, and many more 
thousands make pilgrimages on foot 
to the Shrine of Guadalupe. In early 
December, every highway to the city 
is dotted with slow-moving groups of 
pilgrims carrying banners. 

Immediately after Guadalupe Day, 
families get busily to work setting up 
their nacimientos (creches). This was 
Mexico’s special] sign of Christmas long 
before the gaily trimmed pine tree in- 
vaded the country, and although trees 
are now popular, the nacimiento has 
lost little of its importance. Often an 
entire room is given over to the elabo- 
rate array set in Spanish moss, which 
includes Biblical scenes of Adam and 
Eve, the Prodigal Son and other 
stories as well as the stable scene of 
the birth of Jesus, complete with shep- 
herds and Wise Men, and King Herod 
on the outskirts. Figures for these 
scenes are made of many materials in 
many sizes; may be old and treasured, 
or new and lovingly invented. 

Dec. 16 opens the nine-day posada 
season, and each night’s party lasts 
on into the dawn. Between parties, 
everybody shops. In the bigger cities, 
gifts are now given on Christmas Eve 
and Christmas morning, though re- 
mote regions (and conservative fami- 
lies) still cling to the Day of the Kings 
as the time for gifts. 

December in Mexico is brash and 
bright, but it is also gentle and sweet. 
At sunset, the crowded streets and 
markets empty out, And in the even- 
ings, there is time for candles, chur- 
ches alight with celebration, and the 
tender songs of Christmastime. 


Engraving by F. G. Ledesma 
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Engraving by F. G. Ledesma 


Throughout Mexico, from the old 
sections of the capital to the hidden 
places in the mountains of Sonora and 
Chiapas, when night begins to fall, 
talk turns to ghosts and buried trea- 
sure. Actually, of course both these 
themes are one. A ghost perambulates 
an old empty house; the skeleton of 
a man murdered sixty years ago points 
the way to a cache of gold; a revolu- 
tion’s paymaster, caught short by 
cholera, must have buried twelve or 
fifteen barrels of coined silver on the 
stark hillside; an old maid who lived 
and died in this husk of an hacienda 
surely hid her wealth under the draw- 
ing room floor... or over there in the 
patio where that bougainvillea grows. 

“The ranch hands dug up the whole 
back patio and they found bones right 
there by the bougainvillea.” 

“Bones? They must have been Dofia 
Ursula’s niece’s.” 

“Sure. The old witch killed her for 
her share of the inheritance.” 

“And told everyone her niece had 
gone to Guadalajara.” 

“Not to Guadalajara. Zacatecas. I 
remember it all as if it were yesterday. 
The girl’s name was Graciela.” 

“Graciela was the other niece. The 
one who married an officer.” 

Twenty or thirty years of talk and 
the old women don’t remember any 
more precisely what happened. 

It is always at nightfall —when the 
air turns smoky and the hens and 
calves make an uproar in the farm- 
yard— that the most prolix details of 
this and that macabre tale are brought 
forth. According to some this very 
Ursula left at least 80,000 pesos in 
old-time gold coins alone. Others are 
sure the entire fortune never came to 
that much. 

An ex-Villista chimes in with a claim 
that hundreds of thousands of pesos 
of the guerrilla’s funds are buried 
among the rocks in the sierra. 


TREASURES AND GHOSTS 


By Mauricio Magdaleno. 


“Yes, General Villa left it there —for 
the poor people to find.” 

Anywhere you go in Mexico you'll 
hear these stories of treasure buried in 
caves, in crannies of the mountains, 
in churches, cemeteries, old houses and 
mysterious hide-aways. They run all 
the way back to the beginning of Mex- 
ico like sort of violent primer of our 
country’s history. 

The first and most fabled of Mexico’s 
treasure tales has to do with the greed 
of the conquistadors and the barbaric 
torture of Cuauhtémoc; how the 23- 
year-old Aztec king endured the most 
unspeakable torments without a mur- 
mur and the Spaniards never discover- 
ed the hiding place of Tenochtitlan’s 
imperial gold. 

According to tradition the Aztecs 
deposited it in Texcoco Lake; yet 
though the Spaniards dredged zealous- 
ly, and sent down hundreds of divers, 
no trace of it was ever found. Today 
the lake no longer exists. In its place 
there is an enormous salt marsh which 
produces dust storms in the dry season. 
Nevertheless in all the villages of this 
semi-desert region people still say that 
“under there” lies “a heap of Indian 
gold.” 

More likely, there really is gold 
somewhere along the highway that 
runs from Mexico City to the present 
suburb of Tacuba —which was once a 
causeway that ran from the Aztec cap- 
ital to its subject city Tlacopan, now 
the suburb called Tacuba. 

It was over this route that the 
Spaniards fled, weighted with loot, on 
the night of June 30, 1520, and there 
were ambushed by the ferocious native 
warriors until almost half of them, 
unable to part with the gold, were 
killed or drowned in the canals. That 
was the celebrated “Sad Night” when 
Hernan Cortés leaned against a giant 
tree and wept tears of rage and humil- 
iation. Today, the treasures lost in 
the miry canals are buried deeper yet, 
under layers of earth and asphalt. 

The themes of gold and death inter- 
twine from then on in Mexican history 
and lore. There are stories of treasures 
buried by governors, mayors, caciques, 
friars and unreconstructed Jews. But, 
since fact from time to time confirms 


this or that bit of legend, treasure and 
ghost lore in Mexico continues to be 
more alive than most recountings of 
the past. 

A few years ago, then the Abelardo 
Rodriguez market in Mexico City was 
being built, workmen digging for 
foundations hit upon a wall three feet 
thick, and a gusher of doubloons and 
pieces of eight from the time of the 
Philips. 

And again, when the principal street 
of a village near Toluca was being dug 
up preparatory to paving, coins with 
the head of the Bourbon monarch 
Charles V were discovered. 


There are hundreds and hundreds of 
stories of buried treasure attributed to 
almost all the leaders of the War for 
Independence. Padre Hidalgo himself 
is supposed to have cached capital 
throughout the northern plains; Galea- 
na and Guerrero in the present state 
of Guerrero; Valerio Trujano, in Hua- 
juapan; and Father Mercado and Ma- 
nuel Lozada in Nayarit — as well as 
many others not insurgents or revolu- 
tionaries, but bandits who pillaged 
under the protection of the banner of 
liberty. 


In Oaxaca, close to the craggy ranges 
of the Mixteca Mountains, treasures in 
gold actually were discovered in the 
foundations of several old houses: in 
one of them, a mansion in Yanhuitlan, 
it was a veritable fortune in coins of 
the Bustamente period that was found. 
In Yanhuitlan, too, there is a lovely 
and well preserved Dominican Mon- 
astery which apparently was built 
over an Indian settlement as fabulous 
as Monte Alban. Among the completed 
excavations the celebrated Yanhuitlan 
Codex and a quantity of idols close to 
a thousand years old have been uncov- 
ered. And below the Indian ruins 
gigantic remains of antidiluvian 
animals have turned up. 

The same thing happened in Tepex- 
pan, a few kilometers from Mexico 
City and practically facing the univer- 
sally known pyramids of Teotihuacan. 
Recently, the government rebuilt an 
old edifice — the ruined block-house of 
a 16th century hacienda which has a 
sorry reputation in the neighborhood. 
There are sinister stories about it; and 
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ghosts (one of the most notorious is 
a lady ghost who howls lugubriously 
all night long.) 

The plans called for converting the 
fert into a rehabilitation center for the 
capital’s beggars; so many changes 
had to be made. Walls had to be torn 
down and were found so thick that 
one, for example, could have accommo- 
dated a modern office. Beneath the 
walls were found a huge accumulation 
of human bones: and two female skulls 
which still had locks of blonde hair 
attached. Near these mortal remains 
there was an iron-bound chest full of 
papers (including an inheritance deed 
signed in February 1798) and three 
coffers filled with silver and gold. On 
the outskirts of the macabre estate, 
engineers digging an artesian well 
stumbled on another kind of treasure 
altogether —the bones of a prehistoric 
man, the oldest found in America, 
called now Tepexpan man. 

And so it goes. All over Mexico 
treasure-hunters are setting out this 
very minute in search of buried gold. 
One in possession of an old map, or 
legend or family secret, perhaps, or 
possibly guided only by an apparition 
that beckons. One we know of is a 
Lithuanian refugee who came to Amer- 
ica just before the last war, and built 
up a flourishing business in Singer 
Sewing Machines. But once he _ hap- 
pened to join an expedition looking for 
treasure in the forests of Michoacan. 
Shortly thereafter he sold his business. 
And now he is running up and down 
the Republic trying to track down other 
hidden fortunes. 

His compatriots say: “He’s been 
corrupted by Mexican laziness. If he 
really wanted to make a fortune, he’d 
do it the only true way... hard work.” 

Maybe. And maybe it is too harsh a 
judgment. Perhaps there is something 
in these smoky nightfalls in old Mex- 
ican villages when the lifegiving talk 
turns to ghosts and buried treasure. 
Possibly a participant in the world of 
dreams dreamed and sometimes 
realized is saner and happier than he 
would be buying and selling sewing 
machines. He may never find his 
treasure. But to live by a hope so fas- 
cinating, in these dull days of commerce 
—isn’t that something to have dis- 
covered? 


ORCHIDS 


into controversy as to their aesthetic 
merits and demerits, though we feel 
emphatically there are many other 
exquisite orchid forms (such as some 
of those illustrated here) which are 
more satisfying and entrancing, 
whether ensconced on a lady’s bosom 
or otherwise employed. 


According to the latest monograph 
on this subject, no less than 628 dif- 
ferent orchid species are attributed to 
this country, and since some tracts of 
southern Mexico are still virtually 
unexplored, biologically, the inference 
is that there is many a species as yet 
undescribed. One group of botanists 
who, in 1953, went into a hitherto lit- 
tle-Known region of Chiapas, and who 
returned to civilization with a number 
of plants, brought some which are still 
being studied in the Gray Herbarium, 
at Harvard. It looks as though quite 
a few of them are new to science. 


Most of Mexico’s orchids grow in the 
southeast, south, and east of the 
country. The more northerly states 
have little to offer. Chiapas, Tabasco 
and Campeche are the states with the 
richest orchid flora, but Veracruz, Oa- 
xaca, Guerrero and Michoacan include 
rich areas, too, An altitude of about 
3,000 feet is apparently the most suit- 
able for a majority of the species, 
though naturally many are found 
considerably above and below this line. 


To find orchids in the woods of these 
regions even along highways is not 
difficult, once one has learned their 
various habits of growth. To identify 
one’s finds and acclimate and grow 
them, producing blooms, takes study 
but is immensely rewarding and 
absorbing. 


Because of the pre-conquest orchid 
tradition, many Nahuatl] names for 
different orchid species have come 
down to us, and each region has its 
own name, in Spanish or its own Indian 
language, for each plant. 


Those who are starting out to collect 
orchids in Mexico are advised to 
concentrate on the Latin names, 
however. Local names in Spanish are 
highly confusing, rarely descriptive, 
and almost never based on scientifc 
considerations. Such names are (and 
we mention only a few which refer 
to comparatively well-known species) 
Monjita (little nun), Lirio de San Fran- 
cisco (St. Francis’ Lily), Angelitos 


(Continued from page 16/ 


(little angels), Flor de los Santy 
(flower of the Saints), and Azucena 
Amarilla (Yellow Lily), These names 
will change from district to district, 
and play havoc with any scheme of 
classification. 

On the other hand, certain of the 
Indian languages were much more 
precise and “scientific” in their names 
for natural things, whether bird, beast 
or plant, and clearly show that, in their 
heyday, the Indians understood those 
matters better than the present-day 
populations. This applies, in Mexico, 
particularly to the Nahuatl (Aztec) 
and Maya languages. In respect of 
orchids, both the Nahuatl and _ the 
Tarascan tongues include numerous 
names which clearly describe specific 
plants, or their flowers. Nevertheless, 
a collector seeking an orchid known 
to science as Stanhopea oculata (a 
close relative of the one at Fig. 1) is 
not likely to get very far, even ina 
Nahuatl speaking community, if he 
inquires for it by its real Nahuatl name 
COZTICCOATZONTECOMAXOCHITL 
(meaning “Yellow-flower-inthe-form-of 
a-serpent”), because these traditional 
names are no longer in use. In 
Spanish, this particular plant is termed 
(somewhat more easily) torito (little 
bull) different though they may be, 
one from another, 

We commend orchid culture in Mex: 
ico to anyone who comes to live here, 
is not necessarily dedicated to any 
time-monopolizing activity, and who 
has, or can discover, a soul for such 
matters. There is quite a thrill in 
awaiting the first opening of a bloom 
one has never yet seen, particularly 
(as has happened to us on occasion) 
when even the experts could not 
recognize the species from its general 
appearance. 
ing personally from the forest, and 
thus we bring in all sorts of material, 
including the most “unlikely” speci 
mens, ranging from “bosom orchids” 
to humbler forms, for which, some 
times, a magnifying-glass is useful, in 
order to fully appreciate the flower’s 
elegance and charm, 

We are indebted to our distinguished 
friend, Professor Juan Balme, one of 
Mexico’s foremost botanists, for some 
of the basic material contained in these 
notes, and, indeed, for a considerable 
proportion of the knowledge we now 
possess of Mexico’s orchidaceae, 
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THE PINATA GAME 


A pinata, may we hurriedly explain 
(since our lead article and photographs 
in this issue do so in detail), is a pot 
disguised as a lamb, siren, moon, bull, 
or other fancy appropriate or inap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

The pot, hidden in ruffly tissue paper 
and tinsel, is then filled with goodies 
that can take-a fall and subsequent 
roughing, similar to a monkeypile or 
football scrimmage. Understood? If 
filled with surprises scattered lightly 
through the base of peanuts, such as 
Chanel 5 (well padded) or handfuls of 
doubloons, your pifiata is sure to be a 
stunner. (See Treasures and Ghosts, 
in this issue, for where to find doub- 
loons.) 

All right? Now let us examine how 
to operate pifiatas successfully. There 
is perhaps no humiliation greater than 
a pinata that failed. Besides which, if 
it happens to fail crucially, such as for 
instance to fall off the rope before it’s 
supposed to, some of your guests may 
be seriously put out. 

Acquiring a pifiata is of course a 
necessary preliminary to its successful 
operation. There is no difficulty in 
this, naturally, if you live in Mexico, 
as at Christmastime a large propor- 
tion of the ablebodied population 
concentrates its energies on pifata 
parties, nightly, and the supply is 
therefore plentiful. 

Originally invented to amuse the 
tots (who relish smashing a few 
things too) the game, with its charm- 
ing combination of breakage and risk 
cf bopping a guest, was soon taken 
over by the adults. That was many 
generations ago. Today, it is the “peak 
of the evening,” so to speak, not 
only at Christmas parties, but often 
throughout the year, and is a special 
favorite for birthdays. 

This brings us to Point Three. Point 
Three is, what do you do if you don’t 
live in Mexico and there are therefore 
no pifatas strung across your market? 
Simple. You make it. Do it yourself. 

The base, or pot, offers the only 
problem, as the most important thing 
about this is that it should be easily 
breakable. Aluminum, therefore, won’t 
do. An ordinary flowerpot is a fair 
substitute but offers the disadvantage 
that, it being pretty heavy, when it 
does break some of your guests may 
require first aid. And furthermore 
—one never knows!— there may be 
smarties among them who, having 


accepted your hospitality, will proceed 
to sue you. So best play safe, with a 
base certain to cause only light 
damage. 

For this purpose, nothing, really, 
can take the place of the thin earth- 
enware Mexican olla. Glass jars are 
inadvisable, as also, old-fashioned 
crocks, But, why not make a pot? You 
require only some potter’s clay, and 
an oven to bake it lightly in 

If, however, you are too busy or 
too impatient to be a perfectionist but 
nevertheless want to have a pinata, 
We will let you in on an old family 
secret, devised by exiles who lived in 
Nyack and had no oven, They used an 
ordinary heavy paper shopping bag as 
base. By taking some precautions as 
to what is put in the bottom (not 
bananas!) this is a reasonably func- 
tional substitute. It lacks sonorousness, 
of course, but —faut de mieux...! 

And now, Point Four. Ah, that 
complex Four! But simple if you grasp 
its principle by the forelock and proce- 
ed firmly. The pifata, as you now 
know if you have drawn your conclus- 
ions correctly, is strung up, or slung, 
on a rope, and each guest, blindfolded, 
is allowed to take a whack at it. 

Do not be so simple as to assume 
that just any spot (such as the 
chandelier) is okay for pinata, It 
should be so strong that it can be 
operated —that is, raised, lowered, 
swung, dropped, etc., according to the 
fancy of the operator. If he is truly 
a wit, much laughter will be added by 
the manner in which the pifiata eludes 
the honest stick, or, perhaps, suddenly 
cracks up against its attacker in a 
totally unexpected direction. 

The secret of successful pinata 
operation, is as we’ve suggested, within 
anybody’s reach, by grasping the 
principle. (By the forelock.) This, is 
essentially a philosophical matter 
whose essence lies in understanding 
what a pinata is for. And this is best 
described by the principle. 

The principle corresponds to the 
normal rhythm of a Mexican party. 

A party that runs along on the 
same decorous and lightly chatty level 
throughout, is considered a frost and 
a bore, and most humiliating to the 
hosts. Some music at least, is indicat- 
ed, and a touch of cha-cha-cha. 

There are many traditional customs 
invented to achieve the desired. 

Christmas has its own gimmicks, by 





= 
means of which the celebrating is 
stretched out for twenty days, begin- 
ning on the night of the 16th with the 
first posada and pinata, and winding 
up January 6, with the eating of the 
Three Kings’ coffeecake; this, quietly. 

If party management has been 
adequate, the wheeeee element is 


achieved early, say about an hour and 
a half from the beginning of festivit- 
ies, or, at the latter part of Phase II. 
This is where the piiata comes in. 
Who, after being blindfolded, and 
whirled about, and given a stick to 
thrash and lunge with, and almost 
making it (hear that crack?), can stay 
apretado, which means’ upper-class 
stiff or in other words stuffed? And 
if that doesn’t work... somehow or 
other the piviata will happen to swing 
just where he is, and... well, the 
possibilities are rife as you see. 

And a Merry, Merry Christmas to 
you one and all! 
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The spicy smells that come from 
Mexican kitchens at Christmastime 
bear only a slight resemblance to the 
ginger-and-molasses smells of North 
American kitchens. But relatives they 
are, for both herald days of holiday 
feasting. 

Christmas dinner itself isn’t very 
important in Mexico. What really 
count are the nine days of build-up, 
with posadas — and therefore feasts — 
every night, culminating in a Christ- 
mas Eve banquet served after Mid- 
night Mass. 

Posadas mean tamales. After you've 
walked through a chill, star-sprinkled 
night singing centuries-old songs, 
there’s something wonderful about a 
kettle filled wih steaming, chile-spiked 
tamales, capped with a snowy napkin. 
Good go-along is hot chocolate, beaten 
to a froth in Mexico and flavored with 
cinnamon and_ vanilla. 

Christmas Eve supper is almost 
always meatless, and there’s a special 
brew of many ingredients which stars 
at this event. It’s called revoltijo, and 
it carries a strange leafy green that 
looks like seaweed, potatoes and 
shrimp dumplings in a redbrown mo- 
le sauce made of chiles, spices, garlic, 
nuts and chocolate. Christmas Eve 
salad always appears on the table, but 
not many people eat it. It’s made of 
beets, oranges, peeled sugar cane and 
multicolored candies. 

But the really busy cooks at Christ- 
mas are the candy and cookie makers. 
Mexico specializes in fruitcakes filled 
with candied cactus fruit and bits of 
crystallized lime peel, fine golden 
pound cakes dusted with a faint pow- 
dered sugar snowfall, and melt-in- 
your-mouth little butterballs of cook- 
ies, called polvorones (polvo means 
dust, and they literally dissolve to 
dust). 


Even more important, however, are 
candies, Christmas in Mexico is essen- 
tially Christmas in Spain, and centu- 
ries ago the Moors passed on a legion 
of candy kettle secrets to the Span- 
iards. So mazapanes appear, either as 
almond cookies studded with whole 
almonds, or in colored candy form, 
shaped like conventional peas and 
strawberries, but also like tropical 
bananas, mangoes, mameyes and su- 
gar cane. A bigger favorite still is 
turrén, both imported from Spain and 
made in Mexico. This is an elder bro- 
ther to nougat, made of honey and 
egg whites and crunchy whole al- 
monds; but it’s cooked and whipped to 
such a stage that it forms a brick 
which almost has to be served with a 
hatchet. 

Just before New Year’s Day, the 
bakery windows begin to glitter with 
golden glazed crowns of sweet bread, 
studded with jewels of yellow trans- 
lucent pineapple and red cherries and 
honeysweet green figs. These are the 
crowns of the Three Kings, which are 
served at the charmingly incrimina- 
ting parties that celebrate the Day of 
the Kings on January 6. 

Each crown carries not only fruits 
and nuts, but also such special items 
as a doll, a ring, sometimes a tiny 
ship, and other miniature toys. The 
ring means a wedding; the boat, a 
trip. But the doll-winner has to give 
a party for all persons present when 
the crown of bread is cut. 

Drop us a note if you’d like tested 
recipes for Crown of the Kings and 
polvorones. For sweets-buying in Me- 
xico City, see Our Own Directory. 


M. L. 
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CHRISTMAS SWEETS 


Dulceria de Celaya, Cinco de Mayo 39 


La 


Pan Ideal 


Sanborns 


and Motolinia 37. Regional candies 
in fascinating variety have been 
sold here since 1874. Try huevos 
reales (sponge cake in rum syrup), 
chongos zamorranos (a milk confec- 
tion in cinnamon syrup), glazed 
fruits including cactus and pump- 
kin, pink almond “shrimps,” nut 
and milk pastes and fudges, mar- 
zipan, shaped like tropical fruits, 
letter-bearing doves, animals. 


Flor de México Bolivar 39. This 
is the oldest and best known of 
Mexico’s many _bakery-and-candy 
shops. You’l] find any sweet you 
may be looking for and a lot you 
never dreamed of. Particularly for 
the posada season: colacién (assor- 
ted sugar-coated nuts, caramels and 
fruits), turrén (honey nougat with 
whole almonds), and all sorts of 
shapes in colored marzipan. You 
can choose a platter of sweets here, 
and a waitress will carry it to your 
table for adventuresome nibbling. 


16 de Septiembre 14, is 
another large, fancy bakery pre- 
pared to meet every holiday need. 
Look here for immense decorated 
“Crowns of the Kings” from Christ- 
mas to Jan, 6. 


Reforma and Lafragua and 
Madero 4. Here’s where you will 
find wavy ribbon bands of shiny 
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hard candy, candy canes, fruit 
jellies in fancy shapes, as well as 
elegant chocolates. 


CHILDREN’S GIFTS 


Casa Juarez 


Mexico City is so sophisticated that 
it’s sometimes hard to find Mexico in 
it. This is particularly true of most 
night clubs, which lean toward the in- 
ternational, or chrome-and-scotch 
trend. 

Don Francisco Cornejo is a man 
who believes in things Mexican, and 
he has built a startling monument to 
this belief. The Rancho del Artista on 
Av. Coyoacan 957 is a_ spectacular 
mixture of atrocious imitations and 
good intentions. It does for native 
and regional Mexico what Knott's 
Berry Farm does for goldrush Cali- 
fornia. And the place is a lot of fun. 

Behind a heavy door in a bright blue 
wall (and walk in — the welcome is 
genuine) lies a Mexican village with 
overtones of another village: Green- 
wich. It has a plaza, and pretty girls 
in native dress, plus guitar-strumming 
mariachis and doves and burros and 
church towers sans church. The place 
runs on a steady diet of fiestas, paying 
boarders, and Sunday dinners where 
tourists can fill up on music and re- 
gional cookery with curtailed chile 
content. 

If you know no Mexican families, 
this is the place to go for posadas, 
Christmas Eve or New Year's Eve. 


Juarez 50. Blue steel and 
silver spurs, leather bags for little 
girls (plus matching bags for big 
girls). 


Curiosidades Mexicanas Hotel de] Prado 
passage. Puppets, in shapes from 
wood carriers to Little Red Riding 
Hood’s wolf; also handmade regio- 
nal dolls, regional costumes in chil- 
dren’s sizes, 

Casa Nina Morelos 47E. Hand embroi- 

dered, knit and crocheted clothes 

for infants and children, with lovely 
slips and dresses for party-going 
little girls. (The proprietor, Sra. 

Sylvia Mistral, also writes children’s 

stories which are translated and 

published in the U. S.) 


Museo de Arte Popular Juarez 44. All 
kinds of handmade dolls, toy clay 
dishes and pots, jewelry and any- 
thing else handcrafted in Mexico. 

Pimpinela Puebla 150. Wonderful 

children’s and doll’s clothing (see 

In the Shops). 


(Editor’s note: Listings are made for the 
benefit of our readers and are not ads. 





All ads are clearly indicated as such.) Rancho del Artista offers more spec- 
tacular posadas than any private 
home: a man and woman dressed as 

INFORMATION SERVICES Joseph and Mary lead a_ procession 
of pilgrims followed by all the Ran- 
A. M. A. (Asociacién Mexicana Ww ye 


cho animals — sheep and ducks and 
burros and a wide-eyed deer. Visitors 


can listen to posada songs or join the 
American Embassy, Reforma and Lafragua. ee f . . . ; 
Tel. 35-95-00. singing, and afterwards everyone ga- 


American Society, Lucerna 71. Tel. 36-35-60 thers in the cobblestone courtyard for 
or 36-56-88. drinks and food. 

A. N. A. (Asociacién Nacional weg wy ha ine sense of 
ca). Sullivan 51. Affiliated with A. Don Pancho has a fin _— 
Services both to members and non- a theater — he designed one in Los 
bers. Emergency phone number: Angeles before he returned to Mexico 

Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. with a pocketful of cash designated to 

Mexico City Daily Bulletin. Gémez Farias 41. j j stez i 
Tel. 16-69-60. General tourist information. build a studio. Instead, he built the 

Mexican-North American Cultural Rancho del Artista, which is pure 

theater background for the best dan- 
cers, the brightest costumes, the most 


Hamburgo 115. Tel. 14-04-77. 
National Tourist Department, Juarez 89. Gen- 

breathtaking fireworks and giant pi- 
natas you're likely to lay your eyes on. 


tica), Berlin 6. Affiliated with the A. A. 
Reciprocal courtesies to members. In 7 
of emergency, call 35-27-35. 


Institute, 


eral travel information. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Juarez 89. Highway in- 
formation. Publishes an excellent auto trav- 
el bulletin in English. 


M. L. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 
OF 


MEXICO | thy mouth 


We have printed a limited 
number of extra copies of 
the unique 


Lagunilla Map 


by artists Vlady and 
Dunham 


This is the only map in 
existence of this fabulous 
treasurehouse “market” of 
goods new and antique. 


It is done in Colonial 
style, and printed in 3 colors 
on fine paper, ready for 
framing or guiding explor- 
ers. 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
ONLY 
PRICE PER COPY: 


25 cents U.S.-3 Pesos México 








Vie the hepos- 


Economics, geopraphy, history and 
politics have made Mexico many 
things. But the Mexican people have 
made it a land for children. This is 
because Mexicans, no matter how long 
they live, seem to keep something of 
the child inside themselves—curiosity 
and candor, bubbling humor and wide- 
eyed delight, naive wisdom and storms 
of emotion. 

You’d expect to find this a country 
of toys — and so it is. Particularly in 
December, the shops and markets fill 
to overflowing with gifts for children, 
and most years Mexico City ropes off 
several streets to form a giant toy 
fair. Potters deliver millions of bright- 
ly-painted clay figures for nacimien- 
tos, the Nativity scene, and to tuck 
into a child’s shoe as a Christmas morn- 
ing or Day of the Kings surprise on 
January 6. Wood whittlers and wax 
artists make more figures. Department 
stores, showing U. S. influence, load 
their counters with dolls and _ fire- 
trucks and toy pistols, and even put 
Santa Claus or a Christmas tree in 
display windows. 

In the streets, the number of candy 
vendors doubles, and almost every 
corner has its stand of pink-and-white 
coconut candy and bricks of peanut 
brittle that are sawed to your order. 

The markets burst with pifatas ruf- 
fling and fluttering every color of the 
rainbow, and the same merchants will 
sell you all it takes to fill a pinata— 
giant sweet navel oranges, zipper- 
skinned tangerines, lengths of sugar 
cane, bags of dusky roasted peanuts, 
bright hard candies. 

To pick your way through Christ- 
mas toys and find something espe- 
cially right for one child is a challenge 
anywhere in the world. In Mexico, the 
challenge is mostly to your feet; the 
strain on your pocketbook is slight in 
even the best shops. 

Most of the gayer Christmas decor, 
like piiatas, are unpackable. But if 
you’re in Mexico in December, you can 
find easy-to-carry gifts to charm the 
heart out of any child on your State- 
side gift list. Here are some of our 
favorite bets, tested with thorough suc- 
cess on our own California nieces and 
nephews: 

Dress-up costumes—for boys, a cha- 
rro (Mexican cowboy) suit in black 
woo] flannel with narrow pants, vest 
and tight-fitting jacket trimmed with 
loops and whorls of white braid. Suit 
costs about 8 dollars; a brimmed-and- 
trimmed charro hat runs from about 
a dollar to much more, for horse- 


minded sons of wealthy Mexican ran. 
chers, Or a bullfighter’s red cape trim. 
med in gold, complete with a special 
black hat, pigtail, and toy rubber 
sword—this 4 dollars or more, depen- 
ding on quality. 

For girls, there’s a china poblana 
outfit that duplicates this famous re. 
gional dress; wide skirt spangled with 
sequins, a white embroidered blouse. 
the traditional silk rebozo cut down to 
size, with strings and strings of glass 
beads that look like tiny Christmas 
tree balls, to wear as bracelets and 
necklaces. The whole costume is 8 to 
10 dollars, Or the bullifighter cape 
might be more appropriate for girls 
than for boys, considering last season’s 
stars in the ring. 

Costumed to match are the wonder- 
ful puppets sold in many shops. Some 
operate on strings, some by hand. 
They run the gamut from cowboys 
and chinas to ancient wood-carriers, 
grandmothers, pretty young girls, and 
even American tourists. 

For-real toys include Mexican sad- 
dles sized to fit a 12-year-old, and 
small spurs in blued steel with silver 
trim. Or handmade leather boots— 
but for these, the child must be fitted 
by the bootmaker, 

Other gifts emphasize no Mexican 
characteristics other than patient and 
perfect handwork at minimum price. 
A perfect example of this is “Pimpi- 
nela” at Puebla 150, a tiny shop which 
sells dresses for little girls up to size 
12, and suits and knitwear for infants 
of both sexes. The fabrics are beauti- 
ful and of top quality, the finishing 
is the sort you get on a Dior original. 
the designs are fresh and tuned to 
Stateside children’s styles. With each 
dress comes an exact copy sized to fit 
a doll, for free — and the dress, or 
suit or jacket costs about what you 
pay for mass-produced children’s cloth- 
ing in U.S. stores. The shop also 
carries a huge line of doll clothing, 
from Alpine caps to ice skates, at un- 
believably low prices. 

If December doesn’t bring you to 
Mexico, a lot of this country’s holiday 
spirit is in children’s books about Me- 
xico. Three we especially recommend 
are The Fabulous Firework Family 
by James Flora (Harcourt, Brace; 
$2.75); A Hero by Mistake by Anita 
Brenner (William R. Scott; $2.75); 
and The Adventures of Nicolds, by 
James Mitchell Clarke (California 
State Dept. of Education, Sacramento). 

Names of shops are listed in the 
Directory. M. L. 
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Ancient Teotihvacan 


How pleasant it is to see the ancient engineering feats of the 
Aztec Tribes from the comfortable seat of your wonderfully 
engineered Buick and to admire the magnificent pyramids 
of Teotihuacan, which have stood for a thousand years 
demonstrating the architectural wonders of those 
ancient civilizations. 

The developments of your faithful Buick, involve also 
complex engineering and deserve your tribute too and your 
care to keep it in perfect condition. 

Stretch your vacation dollar by visiting Mexico and prolong 
your car’s life by regular trips to your Authorized Buick 


Dealer. = allay 
: | 


For prompt and efficient service e 
see your local BUICK Dealer 
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